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DO PILOTS TALK T.l.? 


Those swooping palms, those turning wrists, more eloquent than words when 
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of bicycles and components, of 
skin, from oxygen bottles, components of oil- wrought aluminium alloys, electrical 


appliances, pressure vessels, paints, 
road signs, metal furniture . . . and 


seat or radio parts who then can doubt essential mechanical parts for a 


cooler or retractable undercarriage to pilot’s 


thousand and one things which v 
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THE APPLICATION OF DESIGN RESEARCH 


IF BREAKAGES LIMITED were the flagrant con- 
spiracy against the public good that is portrayed in 
Mr Bernard Shaw’s The Apple Cart, it would be easy 
enough to combat. In the play, it will be remem- 
bered, a vast monopoly controls all the work of main- 
tenance and replacement of everything we use : thus, 
any improvement that cuts down maintenance is 
anathema and is promptly suppressed. It is true 
that in real life, too, almost any designer or tech- 
nician in every branch of industry could mention 
half-a-dozen such improvements, fully tested and 
amply proved, that have never seemed to catch on 
because it was in nobody’s interest (except the pub- 
lic’s) that they should. One is inclined to mutter 
“Breakages Limited again” and almost to believe that 
the great conspiracy is already active in our midst. 
But it is not so simple as that. It is often alleged 
that powerful interests habitually buy up inconvenient 
patents in order to sit upon them. Yet no one has 
ever succeeded in nailing a proven case to the offen- 
der’s door. Perhaps this is because the patent law 
itself requires proof of working for the confirmation 
of patent rights, in order to prevent this very thing. 
Yet the instances of good new designs and inven- 
tions unused continue to multiply. The reason for 
this is inertia, not conspiracy. We live in a mental 
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climate that is, with notable exceptions of course, 
hostile to new things. 

Probably the most important factor is the domi- 
nance, in most concerns, of the sales department in 
matters of design. It is too easy to say, ““They have 
to sell the thing, let them decide upon its design: then 
we shall know whom to blame if it doesn’t sell.” 
Putting the onus on the salesman makes him want to 
play safe. This, at worst, makes him insist upon the 
same as sold best last year with some unimportant 
variation to talk around: or, at best, he asks for an 
imitation with restyling of a competitor’s successful 
new product. He ignores the fact that his own 
development section offered him the equivalent of the 
competitor’s product the year before last and has some- 
thing two jumps ahead for this year, if only he would 
have the courage to take it. 

But, easy as it is to take sides, it is not a straight 
issue of technicians versus salesmen. Too many 
reputations in the technical field are built upon the 
practice of giving elaborate and high-sounding tech- 
nical reasons why something cannot be done. These 
no-men are regarded with great respect; they are safe 

men who make no mistakes (nor anything else very 
much) and they float to the top in their professions. 
continued overleaf 




















APPLICATION OF DESIGN RESEARCH continued 


Great force of character is needed in managements to 
overpower this cult of the negative among technicians. 
It needed a Churchill to force through the solution 
of the technical problems of the Normandy landings, 
when the experts around him went on saying ““No”’ 
for several years. 

Industrial management does not usually take the 
lead in this way. Such force of character and of cir- 
cumstance is mostly lacking. The current attitude, 
when offered a new thing, is to let the other fellow try 
first. Rare is the captain of industry who is attracted 
by a proposition because it is new, who is eager for his 
firm to be the pioneers in a new development. 

Nor is the mental climate among manual workers 
any more favourable. Here the influence of Break- 
ages Limited is at its most obvious—the persistent 
fear that more efficient methods will cause unem- 
ployment. 

The most valuable function of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity in sending industrial teams 
to the United States is to give our representatives 


STREAMLINING 


MOTOR-CAR DESIGN seems to be every second per- 
son’s hobby-horse; there are more amateur experts in 
this field than in any other. In recent years car design 
has been largely a matter of fashion, with sales appeal 
outranking many other considerations, although it can 
now be claimed that even slight changes of line can 
appreciably improve performance, reduce manufac- 
turing costs and save on maintenance. Dr Nikolaus 
Pevsner, the distinguished critic, had before the war 
already recognised that car design was something 
apart, an exercise which should not be judged solely 
on function and performance, when he wrote in Jndus- 
trial Art in England that “the conception of stream- 
lining is no doubt a legitimate symbol of our genera- 
tion, a generation worshipping speed as a value in 
itself. It matters little that it is only a symbol.” 
Whether or not we accept that view—and if we do, 
we save ourselves a lot of breath in arguing about 
streamlining in terms of m.p.h. and m.p.g.—we can 
usefully spend our time considering those details 
which are subject to the normal canons of taste and 
design. There is plenty of scope for designers in the 













first-hand experience of a different industrial atmo- 
sphere. The difference has been duly felt and 
forcibly remarked upon by those teams that have so 
far reported. They found all sections of American 
industry keen for progress and development. It is 
an attitude of mind that once was ours and one that 
we must recapture, if we are to pull ourselves out of 
the red. 

There is no lack of inventiveness in this country, 
nor of originality in design. It is the will to carry 
through new developments, always an arduous and 
expensive process, that is lacking. The Industrial 
Division of the Council of Industrial Design devotes 
much study to the proper form for the organisation of 
design development, within particular firms or for a 
section of industry collectively. The proper balance 
of responsibility between different interests in estab- 
lishing a new design is important. We have our views 
on this, derived from many consultations. But all is 
fruitless if the activities of the back-room boys are to 
be largely ignored. Top management must want 
good design and insist upon having it, otherwise it is 
better not to go through the motions of setting up a 
design research and development department. M.H.T. 


AND CAR DESIGN 


study of colour, of upholstery, of dashboard fittings, 
dials, clock faces, badges and nameplates. In those 
details there is room for a house-style and probably 
for a national tradition, even though the main lines 
of car design may have become international. 
What is so often slightingly referred to as ““Ameri- 
can styling” in car design is the American handling of 
those details, rather than the smooth lines of the 
American bodies. The BRM racing car which is 
shown on this month’s cover is probably as near to 
true aerodynamic principles as a car can get, but it is 
possible that our makers of commercial vehicles may 
also have a lesson to teach the lighter end of the indus- 
try, for, as our Stock List commentator says on page 4, 
“the fashion of conscious ‘styling’ in the commercial- 
motor field is already passing.” For conscious or 
self-conscious styling we should substitute considered 
designing to ensure that the parts or the details are not 
more obtrusive than the whole, for the definition of 
beauty—the relation of the parts to the whole in per- 
fect harmony—is as valid for car design as for any 
other form of industrial art. P. R. 
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British vehicles for the world’s roads 


The motor industry’s products are tools of the trade for every other industry; and the 


design of commercial motors is a matter which concerns a much wider circle than those who 


make them. British achievement is here illustrated by examples from the 1951 Stock List 


If the commercial-motor manufacturers are, in the 
volume of their output, the smaller part of Britain’s 
motor industry, yet in the range of models produced 
they far outnumber the private-car industry. The 
wide scope for design is evident when one realises 
that in the commercial-motor industry the special 
chassis is not unknown; special bodies on standard 
chassis are common, especially in the heavier vehicles ; 
and even where both body and chassis are standard— 
as in delivery vans and light lorries, for example— 
there is still some individuality in the scheme of paint- 
work, usually executed to customer’s specification. 
There are British commercial motors suitable for 
loads from a few pounds to a hundred tons. While 
this wide range can perhaps be said to have sprung 
from home needs, the design of many present-day 





vehicles has been influenced by the requirements of 
the overseas user, who is no longer prepared to accept 
mere adaptations of designs primarily intended for 
the home market. British manufacturers were quick 
to recognise the need for meeting export requirements 
after the war, and our overseas sales have expanded 
greatly. 

In technical design, British designers have kept 
abreast if not ahead of world trends, incorporating 
such improvements as greater efficiency in the petrol 
or oil engine (often now placed beneath the floor 
where it makes the minimum demand on useful 
space); five-speed gearboxes with constant-mesh and 
synchromesh gears; two-speed rear axles and cen- 
tralised chassis lubrication. 

In the mass-produced commercial vehicle, the 


1: Mighty Antar tractor by Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) Ltd with Rover Meteorite 8-cylinder diesel engine 
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2: Octopus lorry, with 24ft. 6in. platform body, by Leyland Motors Ltd 





3: Jubilant ripper by Dennis Bros Ltd 


design of chassis and body is considered jointly by the 
mechanical engineer and the body builder. The body 
engineer, applying engineering principles to body 
building, has largely taken the place of the old crafts- 
man who specialised in wood construction for vehicle 
bodies. The coachbuilder can never be discarded 
while there is a need for special coachwork which 
cannot be economically planned for quantity produc- 
tion; but he is well aware of structural design trends, 
striving to adapt his craft to present-day needs by the 
use of light metal sections in place of hard-woods.* 

The use of press tools in quantity production has 
resulted in the development of metal coachwork show- 
ing a smoothness of line which is equalled only by 
some of the best private cars. The cab is now de- 
signed to give a maximum range of visibility and 
almost armchair comfort; and even when it is built 
as a separate unit, a real desire is shown to treat it as 





* Sainsbury’s earliest motorvans, for delivering supplies to 
their branch provision shops, had bodies built of oak, weigh- 
ing 2} tons. The metal bodies of the same firm’s present 
vans weigh about 14 cwt. 
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4: Five-ton van by Commer Cars Ltd 


part of the overall design, contributing to the general 
appearance of the vehicle. The fashion of conscious 
“styling” in the commercial-motor field is already 
passing—it was never wholly popular, and in this 
respect a lead has perhaps been given to the designers 
of passenger vehicles, some of whom, in their attempts 
to find a world market, have exaggerated national 
characteristics in appearance-design, with unhappy 
results. The commercial vehicle designer’s aim is to 
develop a truly efficient machine, economical in con- 
struction and maintenance, with the spareness of line 
that is characteristic of good engineering design. 


1: An outstanding example of British design for over- 
seas is the Thornycroft Mighty Antar, the largest 
tractor ever built in this country. This is no “one 
off” job, but has been ordered in some quantity by 
the Iraq Petroleum Co Ltd. It is designed for opera- 
tion in conditions very different from those prevailing 
at home—on oilfields in hot countries, mainly in road- 
less territory where there are no traffic rules to impose 

continued overleaf 











BRITISH VEHICLES continued 


a limit on its width: the Mighty Antar is 11 ft. wide 
(with two radiators, side by side). Coupled to a semi- 
trailer, the first vehicle of its class is 76 ft. in length; 
the remainder will be operated with pipe-carrying 
attachments to enable them to carry pipes 93 ft. long. 


2: The full-width front—cause of much controversy 
in private-car design—has long been accepted practice 
in large commercial vehicles, for operational rather 
than stylistic reasons. In this Leyland Octopus eight- 
wheeled lorry, the forward control position (with dri- 
ver sitting beside the engine instead of behind it) gives 
excellent visibility ahead and to the sides. 


3: This six-wheel 12-ton Dennis Jubilant tipping lorry 
is also typical of the many excellent heavy-duty goods 
vehicles produced in this country. The straight- 
forward lines of cab and body suggest a capacity for 
hard work; the absence of extraneous trimmings makes 
basic good proportions all the more evident. 


4: Vans used by manufacturers of branded goods have 
considerable publicity value for the users, if they are 
well designed and well maintained. The Commer 
five-tonner for Marconi shows more conscious interest 
in appearance design than the preceding examples. 


5: The rapid refuelling of very large civil aircraft pre- 
sents a problem which has been solved by the intro- 
duction of road tankers such as the T B Tyne refueller, 
with a capacity of 4,000 gallons. 

The diesel engine, transmission and bogies are of 
Leyland construction, but Thompson Bros (Bilston) 
Ltd are responsible for the general design, in which 
the cab, pumping chamber and tank form a complete 
fabricated structure, carefully stressed, planned for 
economy in manufacture and simplicity in appearance. 
6: A fine example of the coachbuilder’s craft, this 
horse-box body is constructed mainly of English ash 
and Columbian pine. Designed to carry three horses, 





§: Aircraft refuelling tanker by Thompson (Bilston) Ltd: 
delivery rate 180-200 gallons per minute 


it incorporates low-loading ramps, padded stalls anc 
comfortable accommodation for the grooms. Althougt 
the general shape of the body closely follows contem- 
porary trends, no attempt has been made to “‘style’ 
the external superstructure as is all too common in 
for example, the so-called “station wagon.” 

In this form of body, the visible main structure is 
strictly functional; it gives a smooth panelled surface 
to the inside of the vehicle, making it easy to clean 


7: This low-built ambulance was designed jointly by 
C. L. Sladden, OBE, MI MechE, of London County 
Council, and C. Simpson, MI Mech E, of the Daimler 
company. It will take 8 sitting passengers or two 
stretcher cases; stretchers can easily be loaded by two 
men, as the floor level is only 1ft. gin. above the 
ground, and from the floor two seven-inch steps fold 
down for loading. (The normal crew is two men, 
both trained as drivers and as attendants.) The 
bonnet-line also is unusually low, giving very good 
visibility from the driver’s seat. A 27h.p. six-cylinder 
Daimler engine gives a high power-weight ratio. 

Not the least interesting feature of the design is the 
way in which a full-width front has been introduced 
while retaining the ribbed top that has characterised 
the Daimler radiator for many years. 


8: In the Karrier Bantam 2-ton vehicle with refriger- 
ated van body, the design of the cab has been particu- 
larly well treated. Its shape contributes to a well- 
balanced appearance. The choice of a single colour 
does much to give a suggestion of unity in body and 
cab design, though thetwo are of separate construction. 


9g: The trend towards more comfortable and conven- 
ient cab design benefits not only drivers but, in refuse 
collection vehicles, the whole crew. The Karrier 
vehicle for Paddington has a cab which seats six. 


10: This parcels delivery van is typical of the best 
British battery-electric vehicles. The clean lines 
of the body are unbroken by unnecessary decoration. 


11: A one-ton electric platform truck, originally in- 
tended for works transport, formed the starting-point 
for the design of the Lansing-Bagnall electric delivery 
vehicle, here shown with a body suitable for the ice- 
cream vendor. The body, constructed of hardwoods 
and steel and panelled in aluminium, enables the 
operator to give speedy service to the customer with- 
out dismounting from the truck platform. 


12: The Crane machinery trailer has one of the largest 
payloads of any pneumatic-tyred vehicle built in this 
country. It was constructed to a special order from 
Wimpey’s for transporting 90-ton excavators. The 
rear bogie is made as a separate unit which can be 
detached for end-loading. 
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6: Horse-box on Daimler chassis by Vincents of Reading Ltd 4: LCC Ambulance by the Daimler Co Ltd 
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TWALL&SONS LTD 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 





Electric delivery van by Brush Coachwork Ltd 11: Electric ice-cream truck by Lansing-Bagnall Ltd 
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Vachinery trailer by Cranes (Dereham) Ltd, specially built for transporting 99-ton excavators 
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Sainsburys’ delivery vans are painted (in gold on 
brown) with lettering based on Albertus display 
type, which, since the war, has been adopted “‘for 
all printed matter used by the firm, press advert- 
isements, price lists, showcards, even the small 
price tickets used throughout their shops”’ ( She// 
Appeal, November 1946 








Prize-winner in a competition organ- 
ised by the North Eastern Gas Board 
is the maroon-and-cream colour 
scheme, with lettering in Corvinus, 
shown here on a new Commer van— 
one of 70 vehicles so painted. The 
competition was won by R. P. Wrigg- 
lesworth, then a student at Leeds 
College of Art; judges included Dr 
R. S. Edwards, chairman of the North 
Eastern Gas Board and of the Council 
of Industrial Design 














The bold Roman capitals used by Richard 
Lonsdale-Hands Associates in the packaging 
scheme which these designers evolved for 
H P Sauce appear not only on bottle-labels 
and outer containers, but on the firm’s de- 
livery vans, including the Bedford illustrated 
on left 

















Ilford’s colours, bright red and yellow, are 
dimmed in black-and-white reproduction; 
not so the characteristic use of condensed 
sanserif capitals for their name—left, on 
an advertising leaflet; right, on an Austin 
van. Ilford packaging and display material 
in the same style, designed by Milner Gray, 
is already widely known through illustra- 
tions ine.g., Designers in Britain 2; Future, 
June-July 1950; Art and Industry, Sep- 
tember 1947 
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Maconochie packaging and advertising 
material, planned by Crawfords, has 
created a recognisable house style for 
this old-established food-manufacturing 
firm. The chunky letters of Playbill 
type, used on most Maconochie printed 
matter, are also painted on this big 
Dennis ¥Fubilant van—where they are 
accompanied by the word “‘Kep” in Holla 
Script, used also in the labelling of Kep 
sauce 
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VAN LETTERING 


as part of a consistent Design Policy 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER or trader whose name 
means something to his customers, the sides of his 
motor vehicles provide advertising space which is 
valuable, but free. One cannot help feeling that if it 
were not free but had to be paid for like other adver- 
tising space, most operators of vans and lorries would 
give more thought to lettering on vehicles than they 
do now. Even firms whose products are of good design, 
whose press advertisements have an air of integrity 
and individuality, are sometimes content with medi- 
ocre styles of lettering on their vans. Both they and 
the painters whose services they use would benefit by 
raising standards in this direction. 

Observation suggests that three styles of van-letter- 
ing are in general use. First, there are the nineteenth- 
century “block” capitals whose plainness makes them 
appropriate to heavy engineers’ plant and vehicles, 
but a good deal less appropriate to other industries. 

Then there are the classic Roman capitals. These 
are excellently used by many of the big building con- 
tractors and a few furnishers, but outside these fields, 
van-painters’ versions of the Roman letter seldom 
have either the clarity or the dignity of the stone- 
carved originals or of the best type-faces based on 
them. 

Class Number Three, which is far more numerous 
than it ought to be, might be called Seedsmen’s 
Script. Outside of van-painting, its most common 
uses are on seedsmen’s catalogues, milliners’ bags, 
cake-boxes, and other sources to which one would 
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This small selection of vans from firms whose lettering is 
consistently good ends (as it begins) with a retailer’s vehicle 
—a Bedford operated by Dunn’s of Bromley, bearing the 
name in the same Elongated Roman letters as their station- 





hardly turn for the best in letter-design. It is un- 
naturally thickened script, sloping upward from left 
to right and often underlined with a line squeezed out 
of the last letter. It has neither beauty nor ready 
readability to commend it. This kind of script has, 
moreover, fathered a number of nondescripts in which 
the letter-forms depart still further from the normal 
and the triumph of misguided ingenuity over legibility 
is almost complete. 

Unless and until the standard of design in painted 
lettering can be raised above its present level, van 
painters might well copy, as closely as they can, good 
type-faces ; at present this step would undeniably 
lead to an improvement in van lettering. And it is 
not a step that painters need be ashamed to take; the 
evolution of readable but individual letter-forms is a 
highly specialised task, and a task which the type de- 
signer, more than anyone else, is qualified to tackle. 
Good lettering based on good type designs is to be 
seen in the vehicles of Stevens Bakeries, the Danish 
Bacon Company, Price’s Energol oil, Richard Costain 
Ltd, and in most of the illustrations here. 

These illustrations have been chosen not only for 
quality of lettering, but for the fact that in each in- 
stance it is a house style of lettering that is shown—a 
style which is recognisable not only on the vans but 
in other lettering used by the same firm, on products, 
packs, printed matter. This cultivation of family 
resemblance in the printed and painted word is a 
practice that should be more widely followed. A.D. 
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DESIGN POLICY IN ACTION: 5 


A TRACTOR—AND A SYSTEM 


With a design organisation of modest size, Ferguson products and Ferguson publicity 


alike reflect the Chairman’s personal interest in design problems. 


THE FARM TRACTOR market today, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, is highly competitive. There is a more 
comprehensive range of agricultural tractors than ever 
before, to suit every type of farm mechanically and 
every type of farmer economically. Probably no trac- 
tor in recent years has attracted more interest than the 
Ferguson—designed as the prime mover of a tractor- 
cum-implement unit, the focal point of a system, de- 
veloped by Harry Ferguson, which sets out to reduce 
heavy farm labour costs, to speed production and to 
increase yield per acre. 

The mounted-implement principle, by which the 
implement is carried at the rear of the tractor instead 
of being towed, is an example of basic engineering 
knowledge applied to take full advantage of nature’s 
forces, instead of opposing them; and it enables a light- 
weight tractor to do heavy work. The weight of the 
implement, its draught or “suck” when working, and 
the weight of the soil are automatically transferred 
from implement to tractor, and rear-wheel traction is 
thereby automatically adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of the job in hand. Moreover, as part of the 
weight is thrown forward onto the front wheels in a 
three-point linkage, there is no need for built-in weight 
to keep the front end from rearing up. 

The tractor was developed by Harry Ferguson 
through many years of effort in Northern Ireland and 
in England. It was first marketed on a really ambitious 
scale in the United States by the Ford-Ferguson or- 
ganisation, and more than 350,000 were sold in Ameri- 
ca alone. At first the tractor was powered by a Ford 
engine, built for the job; then with another American 
engine designed for it, the Continental. 

In 1946, production began in Britain, at the works 
of the Standard Motor Co Ltd, Coventry. In the 
British-built version, the Standard Vanguard engine, 
with modifications, is employed; it was found emin- 
ently suitable technically; and an additional advan- 
tage was that it could be supplied for the tractor at low 


By Noél Newsome 


cost as it was already in flow production for the Van- 
guard car. June 1949 saw the completion of the 
100,000th British Ferguson tractor. 

Except for the engine, this model is identical in ap- 
pearance as well as construction with the tractor built 
in Detroit by the sister company, Harry Ferguson, 
Inc. Implements suitable for farming conditions in 
Britain and countries to which we export have been 
designed here, however. 

Design is based on thorough market research. The 
Ferguson representatives and fieldsmen make pro- 
longed investigation of soil conditions, farmers’ needs 
and local prejudices before new design is undertaken. 
Reports from all areas are carefully analysed before 
the drawing office sets to work. As the design organi- 
sation of the British company is modest in size, each 
member of it—and, indeed, each technical assistant 
employed—is personally concerned with the appear- 
ance of the company’s products. One man is respon- 
sible for developing each project from start to finish. 
Eventually, the final drawings are submitted to the 
chief experimental engineer, who discusses them in 
full detail with the executive staff of his department 
and with Mr Ferguson. The drawings are then ap- 
proved or modified. Next, prototypes of the new im- 
plement are built by the mechanical section of the en- 
gineering department. These are sent to farmers in 
widely differing areas for tests under field conditions. 
The result of these tests decides whether or not the 
new implement will go into production on a commer- 
cial scale. 

The company’s experience has shown that the 
farming world today is no longer content with a purely 
utilitarian implement of hybrid design and black- 
smith’s execution, but demands a machine which is 
efficient and pleasing in appearance as well. 

This policy is reflected not only in the Ferguson 
tractor and equipment, but in the publicity material 

continued on page 12 
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A TRACTOR—AND A SYSTEM 


continued from p 10 


which we use to make them more widely known. For 
design (as well as policy) in all forms of Ferguson pub- 
licity, the present writer is responsible to the board of 
directors of Harry Ferguson Ltd. These forms are 
various, including press advertisements, posters and 
exhibition stands. Press advertising appears in a 
variety of media, from the more serious among the 
national newspapers to specialised magazines con- 
cerned exclusively with mechanised farming: our in- 
sertions in these have included double-page advertise- 
ments with illustrations in full colour. 

Posters are supplied by the company to its dealers ; 
some of the designs incorporate a blank space in which 
a dealer can overprint or write any announcement he 
wishes to make, such as an impending demonstration 
or film show. We use display stands at a number of 
large shows and exhibitions; these are designed in the 
Ferguson publicity department at Coventry. 

Although the Ferguson organisation has grown to a 
considerable size, a feature of its policy is the interest 
shown in design at all stages by the chairman, Harry 
Ferguson, himself. 





PUBLICITY: 

One of the Ferguson posters for dealers’ use, and a typical 
full-page press advertisement. Advertising agents are 
Foote, Cone and Belding Ltd 





YOUTH ON WHEELS 








AS A TAILPIECE to ten pages on design in the 
motor industry, we illustrate two new products for 
youth awheel. Left, Coventry Rapide Grasshopper 
pavement cycle with stabilisers to enable a child to 
learn to ride, unaided. As confidence is gained, they 
can be moved up to increase the ground clearance, 
and eventually removed altogether. Below, Tri-ang 
100 pedal car with electric headlamps and horn and 
other gadgets. It has “made a great impression on 
overseas buyers—particularly the Americans.” 
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MILAN 


Helicopters 


with some thoughts 





and Harry Lime 


on national prestige 


By Wyndham Goodden 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH annual Fair of Milan... . 
Milan is an agreeable city in spite of industrialisation 
and its candlewax cathedral: and particularly agree- 
able to English eyes, because its shops are stuffed with 
pretty things displayed to ravish, and the streets— 
well, the streets are stuffed too. At the time of the 
Fiera there was warm spring sunshine, and the chest- 
nuts were all out. 

This favourable impression was somewhat damped 
upon the opening day. The Fair was billed to open 
on the 12th; one duly arrived immediately after 
breakfast to find that the public were not admitted 
ull 4 p.m. There was nothing announcing this— 
simply an absence of personnel from the ticket booths. 
At 4 p.m. in Italy at Easter the day seemed yet young: 
and so did the exhibition. Not only were many of 
the stands unfinished, but a very large number of 
them had not even unpacked the goods they were to 
display. Some stands were not even begun. At the 
end of the third day some stands were still not even 
begun. I mentioned this to someone helpful. “Ah,” 
he said, “this is Italy. Every year it is the same. 
You should have come next week . . . next week.” 
This was particularly surprising since it is unmistak- 
able how hard Italian builders work: new houses, 
hotels, repaired bomb-damage, seem to spring up all 
over the country almost overnight—and all beautifully 
and often elaborately finished. After England it is par- 
ticularly noticeable. At home, however, exhibitions 
have a way of opening on time, complete to the last 
detail. I don’t know if it is a matter of proportion 
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(in which the Italians would certainly win) or simply 
bad organisation. The visitor is at least spared any 
signs of hectic improvisation or apology. The stand 
is just not there. Perhaps next week, next year.... 

But it is a wonderful exhibition, this Fair: much too 
vast and varied both in quality and aim to be reviewed 
in detail. It covers a huge area, mostly in permanent 
buildings, of which the Palace of the Nations is both 
the centre and the finest. This is an exhibition build- 
ing which any country would be proud to own. After 
an exhausting day on two rather ill-designed feet, I 
had a cup of tea and two small buns on its roof, for 
which I was charged just over ten shillings: part of 
this was apparently for music, which I had not 
ordered. Far below is a pavilion for cashing travel- 
lers’ cheques: it should really have a branch on the 
tea-roof. 

Within the Palace of the Nations, the national dis- 
plays from floor to floor were extraordinarily impres- 
sive—particularly those of France and of the Iron 
Curtain countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. But there were many others almost equally 
attractive and informative—Spain, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland. After verifying that the Union Jack 
was flying among the standards aloft, I had to ask an 
attendant where Great Britain’s exhibit could be 
found. A puzzled look came over his face, and he 
was forced to consult a colleague: this one, after a 
little musing, directed me a few steps backwards 
whence, I should have thought, I had just emerged. 

continued overleaf 
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MILAN FAIR 


continued 


And sol had. Perhaps the less said about this mean, 
drivelling, ugly, shoddy, uninformative little piece of 
dreariness the better. No one was in attendance: 
no one (thank God) looked at it. Yet money had 
been spent presumably both to rent the space and to 
bedevil it with its trashy screens. Amongst the care- 
ful and beautiful displays of all the industries and 
graces of rich and progressive Poland and Roumania, 
it stood—not like a beacon in a storm—but like an old 
moth-eaten duster. Great Britain.... There might 
be excellent arguments for not showing at such Fairs 
at all: but surely, if we show, there is every reason why 
our effort should be good, even superlative, however 
small. 

An excellent example, which we could not hope to 
rival, was the American pavilion given over to ERP. 

Of the products which I had come to see, the most 
beautiful and interesting seemed to me the architect- 
designed furniture—which included the only domes- 
tic bar I have ever wished to be entertained at; the 
silks—those woven by the Associated Silk Manufac- 
turers of Como in particular being really breath- 
taking ; and the ware in general: pottery and porcelain 
by the Societa Ceramica (Richard-Ginori), of which 
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The resemblance between the helicopter of today and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s original conception is emphasised, as at 
the Fair, by da Vinci’s original drawing of a screw-propeller 
for a flying-machine, above; and the Westland-Sikorsky 
helicopter 

Flags of many nations flew from the roof of the Palace of 
the Nations at the Milan Fair, left 


every example seemed more perfect and delightful 
than the last, and glass by Muranese firms too 
numerous to mention. This latter is by no means the 
Venetian glass of tradition, but is handled in a con- 
temporary idiom of the greatest virtuosity and charm. 
Arising out of this, too, to a large extent, were the 
innumerable attempts to solve the problem of good 
artificial lighting: many of them remarkably success- 
ful. Here were the only serious attempts I have so 
far seen to tame the fluorescent tube to small domestic 
uses. One or two of these were absolutely successful, 
and many showed the way in which this new technique 
will develop satisfactorily. 

But undoubtedly the most interesting special dis- 
play was that staged on the top floor of the entrance 
building. Seeing an enormous semi-architectural 
drawing blown up to many times life-size, I imagined 
that one was being directed towards some architec- 
tural design—since the word Eliport conveyed noth- 
ing to me except a mixed historical flavour. This 
drawing, however, was Leonardo da Vinci’s original 
conception for a helical power lift—as valid today as 
when it was designed: and the exhibition proved to 
be the complete story of the helicopter, or Eliport 
(much more endearing name), from Leonardo to 
Sikorsky, starting with the legendary Daedalus, an 
actual eagle’s wing, and showing every human 
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attempt to rise vertically from the ground. Curiously 
enough credit for inventing both the aeroplane and 
the helicopter was given to an Englishman, Sir George 
Cayley—whose successful designs were shown—in 
1809 and 1843 respectively. It was interesting to 
find that photography, as we know it, was being per- 
fected at the time when these contraptions, some of 
them apparently half the size of a house and buzzing 
with horizontal screws at every available projection, 
were trying to get off the ground. Gradually one 
came to recognisable attempts, to Cierva’s autogyro, 
till one passed through glass swing doors into the 
sunshine of the roof. And there, of course, far more 
surprising, dramatic and complete than I can write of 
it, was the latest Vought-Sikorsky, silver and twink- 
ling with Perspex and duralumin, in the very act of 
taking-off. To see this thing hover overhead, circling 
the exhibition and landing again, was the most con- 
vincing demonstration of human genius, its history 
and conquests, imaginable. 

There seemed to be no information centre at the 
Fair, and no translations in the official guide. But 
there was music. Everywhere one went, one was 
accompanied by i] Terzo Uomo. Three’s a crowd. 
Outside the Palace of the Nations a string orchestra 
was busily and delicately playing its no doubt delicious 
rendering of a Rossini overture. Scribble, scribble, 
scribble went the strings in the sunshine under the 
cherry blossom, under the chestnut trees: but also, 
alas, under an elegantly designed concrete pylon bear- 
ing two efficient Tannoy loudspeakers, which rang 
down on the unfortunate conductor and his band 
Wang a tang a tang a tang—Ping! Wang a tang a 
tang a tang .. . the Harry Lime Theme. 





An excellent example of stand design was the American 
pavilion given over to ERP, above 





The Palace of the Nations is a new multi-storeyed perma- 
nent building. The roof was used as an open-air restaurant 








Scotland steps forward 


An entirely new range of domestic furniture was shown by Scottish Furniture Manufac- 


turers Ltd on their stand at this year’s BIF. The Company itself is new as well as the furni- 


ture. 


It has been formed by the Scottish Furniture Manufacturers’ Association for the 


purpose of undertaking market research, promoting exports, commissioning designers, and 


allocating the manufacture of the furniture to individual firms. 


Below, the story of this 


new Company is told by the Hon. Lady MacGregor of MacGregor, 0BE* 


THE BEGINNINGS OF this story of enterprise in the 
Scottish furniture trade are to be found in the com- 
petition organised by the Scottish Committee of the 
Council of Industrial Design at the request of the in- 
dustry last year, and in the exhibition and competition 
which followed it. 

These proved so successful and so stimulating that 
it was decided to embark on a collective effort to enter 
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the North American market. It was an ambitious 
conception to take 3000 square feet in the BIF and to 
commission the leading designers in Britain to design 
the stand and the furniture—and all in seven months. 
There were many critics who said so big a project 
could not possibly be produced in so short a time and 
that even if it was it would never be a success. But 
the new Company had faith, and it was justified. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the goods we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


There were, indeed, many doubts and difficulties 
to overcome. One of the most marked characteris- 
tics of the Scot is his individuality, and it was no small 
thing for a group of manufacturers to sink their iden- 
tities and come together to produce a co-operative 
effort in the truest sense of the word. It was not just 
a case of a few big firms manufacturing the furniture, 
it was made possible for any firm, however small, to 
participate. But, small or large, the high level of 

continued on p 18 


The mahogany storage units, left, formed part of the furni- 
ture for the double bedroom. Designers were R. D. Russell, 
RDI, FSIA and R. Y. Goodden, RDI, ARIBA, FSIA; 
manufacturers, H. Morris & Co. After the BIF most of 
the furniture from the Scottish Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Stand was exhibited at Peter Jones’ London Store. All 
photographs on this and the next three pages were taken 
by R. H. de Burgh Galwey 





* Until recently a member of the Scottish Committee of the 
Council of Industrial Design, the Hon. Lady MacGregor is 
herself a Director of the new Company. 
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This lighting fitting for the lounge was 
designed by Jacques Groag, Dip] Ing Arch, 
FSIA, and made by T. Stanley Weston 
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itious The chest, below, was also designed by 
and to Jacques Groag; manufacturers A. & W. 
Jesi Robertson. It is of mahogany inlaid with | 
esign sycamore and the top is covered in golden- 
onths. brown hide. Sculpture by Charoux 
roject 
1e and 
But 
. 
ly 
‘ulties , . en - 
2 A corner of the library. Bookcase units are in Australian walnut and each 
teris- section is composed of two upright “‘ladders’? which can hold shelves, 
small storage units with sliding glass doors, or a writing desk unit. The flap of 
iden- the desk is cantilevered and has a piano hinge to ensure complete rigidity. 
: The tall wing-back chair has an upholstered plywood seat and is covered in 
rative tartan from Wilson & Glenny. Frame and legs are of mahogany. Both 
t just bookcase units and chair are designed by R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden, 
iture the former manufactured by H. Morris & Co, the chair by the Perfection 
: Bedding Co. The curtain is of Glamis fabric from Donald Bros 
ill, to 
rel of / 
pis } 
i 
furni- 
ussell, } 
SIA; ; 
ost of : 
urers’ i 
All ' 
taken Left: Record storage unit from 
j teen-age girl’s room. In pear- 
} wood, it has aslotted shelf beneath 
ee for magazines. Designed by 
Neville Ward, B Arch, ARIBA and 
of the Frank Austin, MSIA: manufac- 
_= turers, Wylie & Lochhead 
SIGN NUMBER 19 17 





SCOTLAND STEPS FORWARD 


continued 


workmanship and materials had to be maintained 
throughout. 

Another important factor that contributed largely 
to the success of the venture was the wholehearted 
co-operation of the textile, tweed, carpet, glass, pot- 
tery and printing industries. 

The stand was designed by Basil Spence and took 
the form of a contemporary American home of six 
rooms with the addition of the office which was put to 
practical use as well as forming part of the exhibit. 
The office and each room in the house was allocated to 
a designer who was entirely responsible for the design 
of the furniture and light fittings, the colour scheme 
and the choice of the carpets, rugs, pottery, glass and 
books. The furniture benefited enormously by being 
shown in its proper setting, and this more than justi- 
fied all the co-ordination involved. 

But what were the features which aroused such 
interest in the furniture and won such praise both 
from experts and from the general public ? 

In the first place, it was honest, practical furniture 
designed by sensitive men who knew and understood 
their materials; who combined beauty of form, de- 
tailing, and the interesting use of veneers and inlays 
with functional efficiency and soundness of construc- 
tion. It was made by skilled craftsmen in factories 
famed for the quality of their products. There was 
nothing tricky about it, nothing new just for the sake 
of being different. But all the same it was elegant, 
exciting, and full of novel ideas that worked. 


The lighting fitting, above left, is made of plywood and 
designed by R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden. Designer 
of the hanging fitting was Jacques Groag who also designed 
the reclining chair and stool, right. These have a mahogany 
frame and rubber base covered in a Glamis fabric. Manu- 
factured by Rowan and Boden Ltd 


This exhibition has proved that people do like con- 
temporary furniture when they see it, and that repro- 
ductions are not the only furniture that will sell. 
“This is the kind of furniture I should like to live 
with”; “This is the sort of furniture I want for my 
home,” were remarks frequently overheard. 

An industry, like a nation, cannot live by reproduc- 
ing the designs of its predecessors. This is particu- 
larly true of furniture. Every age must have its own 
idiom and must take advantage of modern techniques, 
or it will become sterile. There is no such thing 
as standing still—either it goes forward or it goes 
back. 

What of the future? Scottish Furniture Manu- 
facturers Ltd have taken a very firm first step in the 
direction in which they mean to go. All the furniture 
they produce—whether for export or for the home 
market, whether domestic furniture, or furniture for 
universities, hotels, offices, schools or hospitals—will 
be designed by the best designers for the purpose it 
is to fulfil. 

There is really no last word in furniture design. 
Good furniture is furniture which combines elegance 
with comfort; which can mingle in the same room 
with the best that the past has produced. It is furni- 
ture designed for today which will not be ashamed to 
meet tomorrow. It is furniture which repeats the 
great traditions of the past and at the same time ex- 
presses the best trends in design in our contemporary 
civilisation. 


Dining-room suite on facing page was designed by Brian 
O’Rorke, ARA, RDI, FRIBA and made by Joseph John- 
stone Ltd. The table has a revolving centrepiece. Note 
thistle-backed chairs 
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DESIGN 


Above, director’s desk and chair in mahogany designed by 
Dennis Lennon, MC, ARIBA; made by A. H. McIntosh. 
Basket and rug hand made by Highland Home Industries. 
Right, a corner of the nursery. The truck and chair are 
made of bleached ash. The toy cupboard has sliding doors 
and a blackboard which folds down to form a flat top. The 
storage units behind are opened by means of a long groove. 
The panels are in decorated Formica. Furniture designed 
by Neville Ward and Frank Austin, manufactured by 
H. & A. G. Alexander 
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THE PUBLIC HOUSE, Sir Charles Tennyson has 
written, “has during recent years more and more as- 
sumed the character of a social centre, and it is of the 
first importance that its equipment and furnishings 
should be of high quality, efficient in use and satis- 
fying both to eye and hand.” 

These words were written early in 1948, in the cata- 
logue of the Inn Crafts Exhibition held in London in 
the spring of that year; but they add point to a more 
recent event—the adoption of a consistent design 
policy by Courage & Co Ltd, brewers, of London and 
elsewhere. Indeed, there is a direct link between the 
two activities, in that the company was represented 
in the 1948 Exhibition. 

The Courage business, founded in the eighteenth 


Development: left, the old type of Courage labe!; centre, the 
first suggestion for redesign by Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA; 
right, the designer’s final version, now in use 


New menu cards reproduce Bewick wood-engravings 


In one of the oldest-established firms in the 


brewing industry, a design policy takes shape 
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Ask for an Alton 
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century, is still largely a family business; its chairman 
and a number of the directors are members of the 
Courage family. The firm’s main brewery is at 
Horselydown (which, despite the rural sound of the 
name, is not in Sussex but just south of Tower Bridge) 
and there are other branches at Alton, Windsor and 
Kingston. Courage inns range from working men’s 
pubs in Bermondsey and Borough High Street to 
delectable country inns like the ““George”’ at Odiham. 
Customers are equally varied, and the type of amenity 
welcomed in one Courage house may not be wel- 
comed in all. 

For some years, good design has been evident in 
many things associated with the name of Courage— 
in inn-signs, for example; in printed stationery, and 
in the painted lettering on the brewers’ drays. The 
idea of planned good design, in which all the parts 
“say Courage” unmistakably, yet without any sugges- 
tion of chain-store uniformity, is newer. It began 
some 18 months ago with the design of a new label 
for Courage bottled beers by Milner Gray, of Design 
Research Unit. From this unambitious start there 
followed the appointment of Milner Gray as design 
consultant to the company, and the setting-up of a 
small Design Committee within the directorate, to 
meet at monthly intervals. 

The design policy established by this team is now 
beginning to show results, and some of them are 
illustrated here. Its aims are to make Courage pubs 
more pleasant places by improving the design of many 
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things in them, from water jugs to waiter trays, and to 
increase the advertisement value of these sales-aids by 
giving them a recognisable Courage character. In 
many instances the Courage cockerel—a trade-mark 
which has been in use for some years—appears as the 
motif. This cockerel has been redrawn, in black-and- 
white and colour versions: in both he is now unmis- 
takably a fighting cock, whereas formerly he might 
have been taken for a barnyard fowl—not a particu- 
larly Courageous sort of bird 

The new cockerel will soon be a more familiar 
sight, as Cecil D. Notley Advertising Ltd have been 
appointed advertising agents to Courage & Co Ltd. In 
the many expressions of the firm’s design policy there 
will be close liaison between C. D. Notley and Design 
Research Unit, as there already is between DRU and 
the firm’s own Architectural Department. 

Courage’s “regulars’—and others—should be 
grateful that this firm’s design policy is not to intro- 
duce imitation ingle-nooks, nor yet to chromium- 
plate the brass rails, but to emphasise the traditions of 
the English inn—‘“‘the secret headquarters of the 
Free English.” A. D. 
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Water jugs in salt-glazed stoneware made by Joseph Bourne 
and Son Ltd; below, new labels and beer mats, printed re- 
spectively by Fell and Briant Ltd and Nayler the Printer Ltd; 
and a waiter tray by Hancock, Corfield and Waller; all 
designed by Milner Gray 











NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Moulded shell for 


“THE REAL TEST of an easy chair is 
whether it still remains easy after an 
hour and a half or two hours of sitting. 
Many chairs have been developed dur- 
ing the last 15 years which give one 
extremely comfortable sitting position, 
but however comfortable that position, 
experience shows that the human form 
does not like being confined to it alone. 
The ideal chair must cater for a variety 
of sitting positions and must support 
the body in the right place so that re- 
striction is reduced to a minimum.” 

These are the views of Dennis Young, 
ARCA, designer of the chair illustrated 
on this page, and they indicate his ap- 
proach to the problem: to design a chair 
which will be light and easy to move, 
take up little floor space, and be com- 
fortable for reading, knitting, television 
viewing, letter-writing—or just sitting. 

Not all these problems have been sol- 
ved in the prototype; for instance, the 
head-rest has proved to be too low, but 
as improvements are required, so will 
the production model be altered. 

New materials and new techniques 
have been used. The shell-like frame 
is moulded in one piece from Fibrenyle, 
and forms the basis of a variety of models ; 
that illustrated is covered in a dark grey 
wool pile fabric, with the underside in 
straw-coloured Somic, a material woven 
from a yarn spun from wood-cellulose 
fibres. The materials are attached to 
the shell by adhesives. The seat recess 
contains a detachable sponge rubber cus- 
hion. The legs, made from steel rods, 
are secured tothe seat byfourbolts. To 
prevent them from making holes in car- 
pets, the legs have rubber caps. 

The designer has acted on his belief 
that resilience is of secondary impor- 
tance to shape in chair design. Too often 
a chair is bought because of its resilience, 
which can te felt at a touch, but its 
comfort depends largely on the less de- 
monstrable virtue of good shape. 

To facilitate packing and storing, the 
legs are demountable and the shells can 
be packed one inside the other. 

A prototype of the chair was recent- 
ly shown at the Council of Industrial 
Design’s Home Furnishings exhibition. 
A new company has been formed to 
make and market the chair. 
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Contemporary furniture ts sometimes criticised for its clinical lines, but this chair does 


not look out of place in the domestic scene 
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MODERN FIREPLACES are probably 
the most seen and worst designed of any 
household fixture. The manufacturers 
oftiled fireplaces are among the most de- 
voted adherents to the three steps up and 
three steps down of the old fashioned 
modernism. Their passion for perches 
for bric-a-brac has deprived innumer- 
abie small homes of anything resembling 
a proper mantelshelf. 

Fortunately, however, there are a few 
enlightened fireplace manufacturers. 
Among them, Broad & Co Ltd realised 
several years ago that if they were to 
keep in step with public taste—and per- 
haps one step ahead—they must produce 
fireplaces that would look right with 
contemporary furniture. Accordingly 
they commissioned several architects to 
design fireplaces which, incidentally, 
could be adapted to allow for any type of 
grate to be installed. The first of the 
new designs was produced two years ago 
and now, to complement their existing 
range in traditional designs, a number 
of well-designed fireplaces in tile, 
marble and natural stone are available. 

Broad’s felt that to do justice to their 
new models a contemporary setting was 
required. Accordingly, the advice of 
John Grey, FRIBA, former Chairman of 
the Design & Industries Association, 
who had designed several of the fire- 
places, was sought. The firm’s show- 
room has now been completely re- 
planned under his guidance, so that a 
centre aisle divides two rows of indivi- 
dual rooms, each fitted with a fireplace 
and each decorated and furnished in a 
contemporary style. 

At the same time, Broad’s other show- 
rooms—for wall finishes, fuel appliances 
and sanitary ware—have been replanned 
on similar lines. 

Other design features which have not 
been overlooked include well-designed 
furniture for the office and reception bay. 


The fireplace, right, is made in Lupinnes, 
Botticino and Notre Dame marbles. It 
was designed by Fohn Grey, FRIBA, who 
also designed Broad’s new showrooms—one 
of the individual rooms from which is shown 
in the photograph, above right 
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New fireplaces, new showrooms 





The fireplace above was designed by R.Y. Goodden, RDI, ARIBA, 
porates hand-decorated strip tiles 


FSIA, and incor- 
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Packaging in tune 


NEW SCOPE FOR package design is 
provided by the introduction to Britain 
—after nearly two years in the American 
market—of long-playing gramophone 
records. The narrow, closely-spaced 
grooves of these records give 20-25 
minutes’ playing time with a 12-inch 
record, and 16 minutes with a 10-inch. 
They are made of a lightweight plastic 
material which is virtually unbreakable, 
but a rigid cardboard wallet is desirable 
to protect the record surface, especially 
as the disc costs nearly four times as 


Some of the Decca wallets for long-playing gramophone records. 
Michael Goaman, FS1A; that on the left is a standard design, used with changes of copy. 


with the times 


much as an ordinary disc of the same 
size and category. 

First manufacturers to market these 
records in Britain are The Decca Record 
Co Ltd, who commissioned several de- 
signers to produce label designs for the 
front of each pack. Many are indivi- 
dual designs, intended for and sugges- 
tive of one particular composition or 
composer; there is also a standard de- 
sign, used for all other music with only 
a change of type-set wording. The 
colours are chosen according to the type 


of music on each record. On the back 
of each wallet, notes on the music are 
printed in Times Roman. 

Various attempts have been made in 
the past to brighten the packaging of 
gramophone records, notably in US 
designs for record albums (cf Art and 
Industry, September 1947). Most of the 
new Decca packs achieve an equally high 
standard, though the “long-playing”’ 
emblem so prominently placed on the 
front of each has a hard blackness and is 
too much like a postmark to be in 
keeping with the rest of the design. 

Long-playing records cannot be 
played on a standard gramophone; new 
equipment, consisting of turntable and 
pick-up (upwards of £8), shows little 
change in appearance however. 


Labels of both the packs shown upright here were designed by 


N. H. Bannister was responsible for 


the label for the Eric Coates concert; the remaining two were adapted from designs produced in America by Decca’s associate 
company, The London Gramophone Corporation 


RCA _ Exhibition 


AN EXHIBITION of work by staff and 
students of the Royal College of Art is 
now being shown in the West End and 
to the public for the first time. It is at 
the R BA Galleries, 64 Suffolk Street, 
London SW1 and includes examples of 
pottery, silversmithing, jewellery, tex- 
tiles, fashion, furniture, glassware, typo- 
graphy and the graphic arts—as well as 
the fine arts. 

Co-ordinating designers for the ex- 
hibition, which remains open until 29 
July, are Professors R. Y. Goodden and 
Richard Guyatt. 











From the exhibition of RCA students’ 
work. above, teapot by James Rushton. 
Left, quarter-scale furmture models: child- 
ren’s stacking chairs by Ronald Carter, easy 
chair by Robin Howland 
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Industrial Design Abstracts 





Car design [A] 
J. A. Gregoire gives his views on the 
problem of aerodynamics and shape, 
with particular reference to the Gregoire 
R. He considers that since 1940 the 
Americans have improved the shape of 
their cars from the aerodynamic point of 
view, but apart from this, there has not 
been any general tendency towards 
aerodynamic progress in car design dur- 
ing the last 10 years. Once the limiting 
dimensions for a car body are arrived at, 
there can be only one aerodynamic line 
for that car, and that can be settled by 
tests in the wind tunnel. All else is 
false “streamlining.” 

Motor Body, May 19§0 (translated 

from La Revue de l’ Aluminium) 


Danish furniture and textiles [A] 
At the Spring Exhibition organised by 
Danish Art Handicrafts, the break with 
tradition in furniture design was still 
more marked than at the Master Cabinet 
Makers’ Exhibition last autumn, writes 
Edvard Kindt-Larsen. New methods 
of manufacture with steam-bent wood 
will be of great importance in the future. 
The series of chairs and tables, called 
AX, designed by Mélgaard Nielsen and 
Peter Hvidt, are lighter and stronger 
than older types, and are highly thought 
of. Karen Lund analyses the work of 
a number of textile designers and finds 
a distinct change in printed fabric de- 
sign; there is a swing towards the geo- 
metric patterns. 
Dansk Kunsthaandvaerk, Copenhagen, 
May 1950. (The Danish AX furniture 
is described technically in The Furnish- 
ing World, 2 June 1950) 


Finish for aluminium [A] 

Well-known finishes are not generally 
directly applicable to aluminium, and 
anodising, which was evolved specially 
for this material, tends to give a brilliant 
and hard appearance and yet suggest 
flimsiness and instability, according to 
John Propert, who describes a new finish 
evolved by Alumilite & Alzak Ltd called 
Enamel Plating. This, while retaining 
a delicate translucence, gives an appear- 
ance of solidity. It is largely resistant 
to chipping, burns and acids, and it can 
be effectively combined with coloured 
electro-brightened anodic finishes, or 
bright plated metals. At present applied 
to domestic and toilet articles, its use will 
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probably be extended to interior decora- 
tion, display and vehicles. 

Light Metals, May 1950 
Furniture design and training [A] 
H. J. Cutler and J. Denham, of the 
School of Art, High Wycombe, assess 
the present position in furniture design 
and training. There is a reversion to 
crude and pretentious pre-war work, and 
Utility furniture does not seem to have 
had the good influence on design stan- 
dards that was hoped for. The proper 
training of designers is an important 
means of altering this state of affairs, and 
the authors examine the existing facilities 
for training. They point out that at the 
moment no school has adequate up-to- 
date machinery and equipment, and they 
stress the importance of teaching the 
student that properly designed machine- 
produced furniture can be as satisfying 
as craft furniture. 

Further Education, June-August 1950 


BOOKS: [Illustration of books, by 
David Bland. Text of a lecture at St 
Bride’s Institute. 17 pp with 20 illus- 
trations (mostly contemporary). Printing 
Review, Spring 1950 

CERAMICS: Quelques céramistes 
contemporains, by Michel Faré. A 
brief review of contemporary French 
ceramists. La Maison, Brussels, May 
and June, 1950 

DISPLAY: The art of display, by Alec 
Heath. Brief history of popular and 


Van lettering from Switzerland. 


be criticised—or it may be regarded as an implied criticism of the body design. 


Although the scheme of paintwork is Swiss 
firm of cleaners operating a house-to-house service) the van is a standard British design. 
The way in which the lines of the paintwork ignore the lines of the body-pressings may 


patronised display. Rayon & Design, 
March 1950 
FURNITURE: Design and demand. 
Report of a discussion on ‘‘Furniture 
design and public demand” held at the 
convention of the British Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Federated Association. 
The Cabinet-Maker, 27 May 1950 

La série se présente sous le signe 
de Vlingéniosité. Sixteen pages of 
illustrations, with notes, of French mass- 
produced furniture, taken chiefly from 
the 19th Salon des Arts Ménagers. Le 
Décor d’ Aujourd’hui, Paris, No 55 

US makers discuss modern de- 
sign. At a conference held by the 
American Institute of Decorators, Ed- 
ward Wormley expressed 10 personal 
prejudices against certain phases of 
modern furniture. The Furnishing 
World, 2 June 1950 
GENERAL: Product design—pro- 
gress uneven, by Bernard Hollowood. 
A theory in illustrations that entirely 
new products develop good designs more 
rapidly than those using new materials 
but expressing old functions. Future, 
June-July 1950 

The Battle of Friern Barnet by 
Margaret Richards. An account of an 
Exhibition of “Good & Bad Design” 
held in Friern Barnet, and its effects. 
New Statesman & Nation, 9 July 19§0. 
INTERIOR DECORATION: Punchasa 
reference of a hundred years of 
household taste. Examples of in- 
teriors 1840-1940, with comments on 
changing taste, compiled from Punch by 
William Gaunt. The Architectural Re- 
view, May 1950 
JEWELLERY: A thousand years of 
jewellery, by Professor Jan Nusl & 
Emanuel Fuchs. The history of jewel- 
lery to the present day is traced, with 
particular reference to Czech jewellery. 
Tvar, Prague, No 2, 1950 





for a 


Morris 


Commercial van supplied by J. H. Keller AG, Zurich; photograph from Motor Body, 


June 1950) 
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Benson & Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. 
report a very high demand, particu- 


larly from overseas, for this Christmas 
gift casket containing 100 of their 
Super Virginia cigarettes. The con- 
trasted flat and rounded surfaces, the 
subtle tone of this casket, display to 
the full the beauty of Beetle when 
used as a packaging material. 
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“Only the best will do” is the slogan of Benson & Hedges Ltd. This means they chose Beetle moulding 
powder for their cigarette casket in order to ensure the highest standard. 

A container made from Beetle or Scarab moulding powder meets with immediate approval by virtue of its 
rigidity, and its sound workmanlike strength. You admire the smoothness of its contours and the pleasant 
texture of its surface. But above all you appreciate its colour. The colour possibilities of Beetle and Scarab 
are unlimited. Beetle offers a choice of translucent, semi-translucent and opaque colours — from pure 
primaries to the softest of pastel shades. Scarab, more economical, is also made nowadays in a range of 
attractive pastel shades. 


Write for our Technical Leaflets Nos. MP. | - 8 or call in the B.I.P. Technical Service to co-operate with your designer and 
help in choosing the right material to ensure the best results. 


Beetle and Scarab Standard Moulding Powders conform to BS. 1322. 


BEETLE aw» SCARAB 


INOPLASTI MOULDING rowoer s 





Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. / Argyll Street, London, W.1 


BEETLE and SCARAB are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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DESIGN OVERSEAS 





New books from five countries 


GOOD DESIGN IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
Gode Ting til Hverdagsbrug) is dealt 
with by Erik Herléw, a leading Danish 
consultant designer. The book is 
written for the general reader, and the 
author, surveying the whole field of 
design from the days of craftsmen to 
modern mass-production, shows the 
importance of understanding and appre- 
ciating appearance, and the part played 
by methods of manufacture and quality 
of materials. The lay-out of the book 
is very well planned ; the numerous illus- 
trations do not require separate captions 
because they come aptly to place in the 
text. The publishers are Det Schén- 
bergske Forlag, Copenhagen(17 kr. 50). 

A concise account of developments in 
Swedish pottery design from 1917 to the 
present day is given by Bo Lagercrantz 
in Modern Swedish Ceramics (Lindaqvists, 
Paper-bound 7 kr. 50; Cloth-bound 
g kr. 50). The book is well illustrated 
and is written in English. 

Svenska Sléjdféreningen has just 
issued two booklets, one on home fur- 
nishings, Mdéblernas Kldder (1 kr. 50) 
and the other, Badddmdbler (6 kronor). 
This is a thorough and detailed investi- 
gation into the many types of beds and 
couches available, and the requirements 
for comfort in sleeping, sitting, making 
and cleaning. 





Two Continental examples of the sculptural quality of much contemporary industrial 
design (cf p 3). Left, a Swiss watchmaker’s tool imported by E. Gray & Son Ltd. 


Photograph courtesy Watchmaker, Jeweller & Silversmith). 


The Finnish Society Ornamo has re- 
started the publication of its year-books. 
The new issue, the thirteenth in number, 
and dated 1949, covers the period from 
1946. The material has been chosen 
primarily to illustrate developments in 
crafts and handwork rather than in 
machine-made goods, and has been 
selected by a jury including Kai Franck, 
Ilmari Tapiovaara, and Lisa Johansson- 
Pape. A special section is devoted to 
the work of the late Gunnel Nyman, one 
of the best known Finnish workers in 
glass. 

Roberto Aloi of Milan has edited 
two volumes of Esempi (Ulrico Hoepli, 
1,600 lira each). These are the first 
of a series of 18 volumes showing ex- 
amples of contemporary furniture and 
furnishings taken from world sources. 
Each volume will contain from 250 to 
400 illustrations, captioned in Italian, 
English and French. The first volume 
covers chairs and couches (Sedie, Pol- 
trone, Divani), while the second (Tavoli, 
Tavolim, Carrelli) shows tables and 
smallcabinets. Italy, America, Sweden 
and England are, on the whole, well 
represented; and, in the limits of the 
space available, so are Finland, Switzer- 
land, Austria and France. It is sur- 
prising, however, to find nothing from 
Denmark, Holland or Germany. 


Right, a French elec- 


tric fan—one of the exhibits at the 11th Salon des Arts Ménagers in Paris this spring. 


By Société des Usines Lobstein. 





The blades are of transparent plastic material 








A French example of the type of con- 
struction—known in France as canadienne 
—also seen in the horse-box onp7. This 
luggage trailer, weighing 125 kilos (about 
260 io), is suitable for towing by a small 
car. Note, at top, the trailer sign, used 
internationally on towed vehicles on the 
Continent 


From the Cooper Union Art School 
in New York comes an investigation into 
Art Professions in the Umited States, 
edited and compiled by Elizabeth Mc- 
Cousland, critic and art historian, Royal 
B. Farnum, former executive vice- 
president of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and Dana P. Vaughan, Dean of 
the Cooper Union Art School. The 
contents cover a survey of art education 
in 80 art schools, a section dealing with 
the experience of Cooper Union alumni 
and a review of professional opportuni- 
ties for artists in fields ranging from fine 
art to manufacturing and merchandising. 
The sub-sections referring to industrial 
design and related activities give very 
interesting statistics and comments on 
the supply of, and demand for, designers 
in America, and the necessary training. 


Materials in America 


Mosaic is considered by Eugene Chute 
to fit into contemporary architecture be- 
cause it does not break the surface, but 
is an integral part of it; it is also a versa- 
tile means of expression, lending itself 
as well to abstract as to traditional de- 
signs. The two chief materials for 
mosaic work are enamel and marble; the 
former is suitable for walls and ceilings, 
the latter for floors, according to Mr 
Chute (writing in Progressive Architec- 
ture, New York, May). 

From Modern Packaging (May) comes 
news that a new kind of collapsible tube 
has been produced in America after 
more than § years’ development; it is 
wound from a sheet of laminated ma- 
terial, instead of being extruded from a 
blank of soft metal. The laminated ma- 
terial is a sandwich of printed aluminium 
foil between two layers of plastic film. 
This new method is said to offer the ad- 
vantage of sizes far beyond the mecha- 
nical limits of extrusion or drawing. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Signs of public interest : 3 


s1R: Hendon Ratepayer’s letter (No 17, 
p 30) condemning Hendon’s use of bad 
lettering is very apt. Your leading ar- 
ticle in the same issue asked the ques- 
tion “Who is to blame for bad design ?” 
and gave an answer concerning the plas- 
tics industry. 

Who is to blame for a badly designed 
sign? Surely it is none other than the 
user of the sign, or in the case of a local 
authority, the man responsible for buy- 
ing the sign. But he probably knows 
nothing about lettering; though he may 
possess very acute aesthetic sense, he 
cannot know good lettering from bad 
unless he is a specialist. So what can 
he do when buying a sign ? 

There can only be one answer. Em- 
ploy a firm or a craftsman whose reputa- 
tion he knows to be good. There are 
many first-class firms who refuse to sell 
poor stuff... . 

Too often local authorities order from 
the lowest tenderer, or employ their own 
so-called signwriter “to save cost.” 
Good lettering costs no more than bad 
lettering, so the responsibility is clearly 
on the buyer. 


London SE14 SIGNMAKER 


Smashers 


str: We enclose two labels, as they are 
rather unusual and really link up with the 
question of design. 

As you know, few people pay attention 
to the usual plain notice ““Handle with 
care’’ on packages and crates, and in 
order to draw definite attention to the 
fact that such cases should be handled 
with care, we have designed these two 
special labels. They will be placed 
prominently on all our packages and 
wooden crates for home and export, in 
the hope that they will be instrumental 
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in softening the blows of the people who 
handle our goods. 


V. G. E. GARDNER 
Publicity Manager 


London N17 The Benjamin Electric Ltd 


Credit is due to Benjamin Electric for 
this attempt to make their notices more 
noticeable. Experience alone can show 
whether they have achieved the desired 
end, and the merits of the labels (one of 
which is illustrated below) cannot be 
fairly assessed unless one knows more 
about the size and nature of the packages 
on which they are to be used. There 
are two designs of label; each measures 
84} in. x 4in. and each carries an illus- 
tration that catches the eye; but the copy 
on one consists of 13 words and, on the 
other, 19 words—plus the address in 
each case. Before the packer has read 
all this wording the damage may well 
have been done. EDITOR 


“Ordinary but interested” 


SIR: May I be allowed, as an ordinary 
but very interested reader of DESIGN, 
to criticise two or three articles illus- 
trated in your May issue (No 17). 

(a) Toilet roll holder in plastic by 
Brookes & Adams (p 14). Is it a good 
design, or even a good idea, to trick out 
this necessary article with a lid and a 
projection for lifting it, and a tear-off lip 
for the paper and all the rest of it? A 
toilet roll does not require protection 
from dust and dirt; and if it is to be 
hidden on grounds of delicacy, then we 
are surely going back to the prudish days 
when even piano legs had to be draped. 

(b) Combined plate and saucer (p 15). 
If these horrible combinations must be 
used—and I think they can have noth- 
ing but horrible effects on our table 
manners—then where does the teaspoon 
go and the knife that one might need to 
cut that solid looking piece of cake ? Or 
are these objects only for use in the sort 
of canteen that ties its teaspoon to the 
counter with string ? 

(c) The drawer units (p 19) and the 
bookshelves (p 24) and other examples 
in earlier issues. Why must all these 
things be perched up on legs, and such 
spindly legs too, which must soon bore 
holes in the carpet? In our small flats 
and houses, every inch of space is valu- 
able, but the six inches or so below these 
units are completely wasted, for nothing 








could be stored there. In my view, 
drawer units (one used to call them 
chests of drawers), sideboards and simi- 
lar pieces should go right down to the 
floor, even if we do have to bend, kneel 
or sit to get at the contents. If, on the 
other hand, there must be a gap, then I 
suggest it should be at least 18 inches 
or two feet so that such objects as a 
sewing machine, portable typewriter or 
dog basket can be kept in it. 


London W14 RUTH COCKERTON 


q Paul Reiily, author of the article which 
provoked points (a) and (b) in this letter, 
comments: (a) that if a toilet-roll holder 
isa good idea, then this is a good design; 
(b) that the cafeteria self-service trays are 
not designed to improve table manners 
but to make eating in crowded places 
easier and cleaner. 

As for point (c), we have unfortun- 
ately no note of the exact dimensions of 
the American furniture mentioned. 

EDITOR 


Need for better photography 


SIR: Will you permit me to say how 
impressed I was by your call for better 
photography in No 18 of your journal. 
Also I would like to add a few words, as 
an industrial photographer who is no 
longer concerned with still-life photo- 
graphy in the studio. Although I agree 
fully with everything you say in your 
article, I cannot help feeling that the real 
trouble lies much deeper than in the 
abuse of photography by excessive re- 
touching. To me the real defect of 
much of our photographic publicity lies 
in a basic misunderstanding of photo- 
graphy as a whole, and of its relation to 
modern publicity methods. 

For many years photo-journalism has 
been of a very high order and has set a 
standard of vitality and sincerity which 
has been accepted by its world-wide 
public. Photography in industry and 
commerce must attain the same high 
conceptions if it is to convince the world 
at large of British enterprise and skill. 
Thus artificiality and lack of imagination 
must be replaced by a human, warm- 
hearted and intelligent approach which 
will not only give factual information but 
convey the high degree of skill, crafts- 
manship and individual resourcefulness 
which went into the making of our pro- 
ducts. 

As you have rightly suggested, the 
public is always pre-disposed to believe 
in the truthfulness of photographic re- 
porting, and we must do nothing to for- 
feit this trust—either by over-retouching 
or by a stilted and unimaginative general 
approach. 
London N2 WALTER NURNBERG 
q Other letters on this subject are held 
over until next month. 
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Bass 


TRADE MARK NUMBER ONE, the red 
triangle of Bass, was mentioned in R. P. 
Gossop’s recent article on trade-mark 
design, but limitations of space pre- 
vented us from illustrating it in the same 
issue (DESIGN No 16). We now repair 
the omission, with the co-operation of 
the proprietors of this famous trade- 
mark (Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton Ltd, of 
Burton-on-Trent). A booklet with the 
short but adequate title Bass tells how 
the solid red triangle, now a familiar 
feature of the English scene, became the 
first registered trade-mark: 

**A loyal henchman of Bass, so runs 
the tale, spent an unpleasant night in 
order that the red triangle might be 
Number One on the Trade Mark 
Register. It was the night prior to 
the opening of the Registrar’s office 
which owed its inception to the pas- 
sage of the Trade Marks Act of 1875; 
and the anonymous enthusiast found 
compensation for his uneasy bed on 
the steps, in the unique pleasure of 
obtaining not only the first but also 
the second place on the register, for 
the diamond trade mark follows the 
triangle in that historic record, as 
Registered Trade Mark No 2. 

“The red triangle is sacred to pale 
ale . . . whilst the diamond is used for 
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How would you design the cover of DESIGN? 


recently set this task for its students. 
themselves. 


30 


Designers (left to right), ist, Stewart Silvey; 





One of many versions of the first 


Registered Trade Mark 


all the other beers made by Bass. Both 

marks have been imitated to such a 

degree as to make the flattery embar- 

rassing, not to employ a harsher word. 

“In the company’s archives are 
carefully entered the histories of 
forged or infringing trade marks and 
labels, some 1,900 specimens being 
preserved.” 

Two points of interest may be added. 
One, that the typewriters used by Bass 
have special keys which type the triangle 
and the diamond; two, that the triangle 
was one of the most widely used motifs, 
if not the most widely used, in entries 


for the recent Architectural Review pub 
design competition. Which suggests 
that its bold simplicity is still unhack- 
neyed after 75 years. 


Brass 


In Birmingham some time ago, repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Industrial 
Design addressed a general meeting of 
the National Brassfoundry Association, 
referring especially to the 1951 Stock 
List. As a result, a smaller “private 
view” meeting was held subsequently, 
to which manufacturers brought actual 
examples of their current products for 
discussion. The brassfounders have 
commented that “‘the experiment of dis- 
cussion about the articles themselves 
was most successful, and might well be 
tried out by other trade associations.” 


Nothing new under the sun 

The sight of gleaming rows of pressure 
cookers in the BIF sent a correspondent 
of DESIGN deep into the pages of Mrs 
Beeton’s Cookery Book, 1880 Edition, 
whence he emerged with the following 
definition: ‘‘Digester—This utensil is a 
kind of stock-pot made of iron, and the 
lid of which fits closely into a groove at 
the top of the Digester. No steam es- 
capes, therefore, by the lid and it is only 
through the valve at the top of the cover 
that the superfluous steam passes off. 
A large quantity of wholesome and 
nourishing food may be obtained at 
much cheaper rates than is possible 
without it.” 

A News Chronicle writer has gone still 
further back into history, finding 
references to “‘Monsr. Papin’s diges- 
tors” in John Evelyn’s diary of 268 years 
ago. The Fellows of the Royal Society 
at that time were served with an experi- 
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The Book Prcduction Department of the LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts 
Here are three solutions of the problem—the three which were adjudged best by the students 
2nd, Ian Garrard; 3rd, Robert Campeau 
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ental supper which included meat, 
h and fowl, all cooked in digestors. 
iey pronounced it good, and Evelyn 
ote: “This philosophical supper 
us’d much mirth amongst us, and ex- 
edingly pleas’d all the company... . 
1e hardest bones of beefe itselfe, and 
utton, were made soft as cheese, with- 
it water or liquor, and with less than 
ght ounces of coales.” 
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New RDIPs 


Two new appointments to the distinc- 
tion of Royal Designer for Industry 
have been made by the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts. They go to 
James McFadyen McNeill, Mc, BSc, 
LLD, FRS (ship design) and Captain 
Edward Molyneux, MC (dress design). 


In brief 


Douglas Scott, partner in Scott-Ashford 
Associates, industrial designers, points 
out that the toilet-paper holder made by 
W. C. Youngman Ltd was not designed 
by him (as stated in DESIGN No 17, 
pp 14-15) but by F. C. Ashford. The 
liquid soap dispenser illustrated on the 
same page was of Youngman’s own de- 
sign.... Kenneth Lamble, Ls1A, has 
left the Packaging Unit of Publicity Arts 
Ltd and taken up a similar appointment 
with Design Research Unit.... W. M. 
de Majo, MBE, MSIA, has been appoint- 


ed co-ordinating designer for an exhibi- 
tion of Ulster Industry and Agriculture 
to be held in Belfast as part of the Festival 
of Britain. ... The British Plastics Feder- 
ation is offering a prize of 50 guineas, 
for the design of equipment for preparing 
and serving food or drink, kitchen equip- 
ment or nursery equipment. Details 
from the Federation at 47-8 Piccadilly 
London W1 


New books 


An Introduction to English Pottery by 
Griselda Lewis and An Introduction to 
English Silver by Peter Wilding are two 
new books from Art and Technics Ltd, 
priced 10s 6d each. From Batsford’s 
comes Antique Blue and White Spode by 
Sydney B. Williams, a new edition re- 
vised and amplified, with 60 new illus- 
trations (42s); and, from Iliffe’s “British 
Plastics’ Year Book, 19§0 (30s). 


Period piece 

From a speech by C. C. Regnart, Presi- 

dent of Maple & Co Ltd, at the Com- 

pany’s annual general meeting: 
Let us hope . . . opportunities will be 
available once more to revive the art 
of domestic furnishing and give scope 
to the individual artist to produce 
articles worthy of reproduction in a 
future age. 











“In best oak . . . fitted with improved 
combination valves, nickel-plated . . . in- 
laid with handsome hand-painted tiles, and 
two cut-glass mirrors.” Thus was this 
toilet basin described in a catalogue pro- 
duced by W. N. Froy & Sons Ltd in the 
1890’s. An exhibition was recently held 
to celebrate the firm’s centenary 





Vahogany and Birch Storage Units, designed 
Robin Day, F.S.1.A. and Clive Latimer, 
1.S.1.A. and made by Heal’s. 
was awarded the 1st prize of $5,000 for the 
t design for ** Storage Units’’ in the recent 


This furniture 


International Competition for Low Cost Furni- 
ture design, sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 


There is a large selection of 
well designed Contemporary 
furniture always to be found 


in our Showrooms. 


HEAL & SO 


EAL & SON LTD., 196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 


NUMBER I9 


Telephone : 





Museum 1666 Telegram 


Fourposter, Rath, London 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW 1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This 
service is gratis and incurs no obligation. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART Summer 
Exhibition of work of staff and students. 
RBA Galleries, Suffolk Street, SW1, 
14-29 July. Admission ts. 





‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
Sylvia Book Covers are used by leading 
publishers. E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, 
Leicester. 





SILK, GRITGAUZE, ORGANDIE 
SCREENS, all sizes made to order, 
ready for use. State whether for inks 
or dyes, etc. Prices on application from: 
L. J. SCREENS 
13 Powis Square, London, W11 
Park 7745 





SUCCESSFUL SELLING OVERSEAS 
Effective photography can present your 
product, or other information that lends 
itself to photographic treatment, in a 
way that creates enquiries and starts 
sales. WREN STUDIOS LTD specia- 
lise in monochrome or colour; ring 
Waterloo 6455, Exten. 20, or write 47 
Hopton Street, London SE1. 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 





THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
welcomes enquiries from Professional 
Men, Directors and Higher Executives 
who have vacancies for secretaries with 
a University standard of training. For 
interview by Employers, students are 
selected from among those who have 
completed their Course with the full 
London College Diploma. In accor- 
dance with our established custom, no 
fees are charged for this service. 
Please write or telephone to : 

The Appointments Director 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 
170 Queen’s Gate, London SW7 
KENsington 3228 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW1o 
FLAXMAN 1822 





PROGRESSIVE POSITION offered to 
trained industrial or interior designer as 
personal assistant to Gaby Schreiber, 
FSIA. Sloane 6127. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF GOOD QUALITY 
for articles of good design. 


The Manor Studio, 57 The Green, 
Southall, Middx. ’Phone sou: 2967. 


FOR SALE, pre-war books. The Art of 
Packaging by D. E. A. Charlton; Poster 
Progress edited by Mercer and Gaunt; 
Typography Nos 2, 4, §. 

WANTED Typography Nos 6,7. Offers 
to Box 20, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, SW1. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
DESIGN is obtainable, net price 2s, or 
25s a year post free, from DESIGN Sub- 
scription Department, HM Stationery 
Office, P.O. Box 569, London SE1, or 
branches; or through booksellers. 
Enquiries about advertising in DE- 
SIGN should be addressed to the Sole 
Advertisement Representative, Dennis 
W. Mayes, 69 Fleet Street, London EC4. 
CENtral 4447. 





ARE YOU A REGULAR 
READER OF DESIGN ? 


If not, subscribe now—and 
make sure of seeing DESIGN’S 
forthcoming articles on The 

Art Schools and Design Training 


. .. Texture in Contemporary 


Design. . 


the Electron Microscope .. . 
Crafts and Industry in Scandinavia... 
Glassware from Six Countries . . . 


Designing Nameplates for 


Machinery... 


25s a year post free from DESIGN Subscription 
Department, HMSO, PO Box 569, London SEr 
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. The Development of 


is fun 





CLELAND PACKAGING 
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. . and these qualities are essential in the protection 
and selling of your product. 
carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 
Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Holborn 2521! 


AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 


Be it a small carton to 
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ALL THE COLOURS 


F you study the rainbow, you will find in it 


only seven colours, the colours of the 
spectrum — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. The British dyestuffs chemist 
provides an incomparably greater number. 
Colour, in the form of dyestuffs, enters into 
almost everything we wear, use or even eat in 
the course of our daily lives. The dyestuffs 
industry — purely British in origin, since it 
owes its birth entirely to the discoveries of 
W. H. Perkin and A. G. Green between 1856 
1897 — today 


range of colours. 


and produces an enormous 
By judicious blending the 
modern dyer multiplies these a thousandfold. 


This astonishing array of colours is necessary 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


OF THE RAINBOW 


because fashion demands an infinite variety of 


shades and each class of material its peculiar 

Offices 
paper, 
The textile trade would be 
helpless without dyestuffs. The 
The British dyestuffs 


at full capacity and is 


type of dyestuff. need typewriter 


ribbons, 


postage stamps. 


carbon printing inks and 
list can be 
extended indefinitely. 
industry is working 
expanded to fill the vital 


being swiftly 


need for exports—the ‘sinews of Peace’. 
Wherever you see colour, you 
can trace the hand of the British 
dyestuffs chemist. He shows 


you where the rainbow 


ends. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


P.R.2A 





STOCK LIST 


to be shown as 


I 9 5 I 
in the South Bank Exhibition 


The Council of Industrial Design has been given 
responsibility for the selection of all contemporary 
manufactured articles to be shown at the 1951 
Festival of Britain Exhibitions. To this end, the 
1951 Stock List, an illustrated index of potential 
exhibits, was opened. 

Although the task of selecting exhibits will shortly 
be completed, the 1951 Stock List will continue in 
being, and will be shown in its entirety at the South 
Bank Exhibition under the title of * 1951 Design 
Review.” Even if their products are not eventually 
selected as exhibits elsewhere in the Exhibition, 
the Council urges manufacturers and designers to 
submit, as soon as possible, photographs of their 


DESIGN REVIEW 


best work for inclusion in “ 1951 Design Review.” 
To qualify for inclusion, the products concerned 
should be of the highest standard of contemporary 
design, having regard to functional, decorative and 
engineering qualities. Details of new techniques 
and materials are also welcomed. 

Manufacturers are not asked to strain after novelty, 
nor to produce stunts, but simply to help the pur- 
pose of the Stock List, and of “1951 Design Review,” 
by themselves submitting their best current products. 


Inquiries to : Chief Industrial Officer, The Council 
of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London, SW1 


A booklet, Notes for Industry on the 1951 Exhibitions, is available free from the above address. It 
includes a list of industries to be represented,a plan of the South Bank site, and details of the method of selection. 





DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London SW1 (Scottish Committee: 95 Bothwell Street, 


Glasgow C2) by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and printed in Great Britain by Benham and Company Limited, Colchester. 
K36 S.O. Code No. 88-1266-19-50.* 
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